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>D  PRICE 


FOOD  COSTS  CONSUMERS  MORE  THOUGH 
FARMERS  GET  LESS.  Retail  prices  of  food, 
excluding  seafood  and  imports,  were  15 
per  cent  higher  in  1963  than  in  1947-49. 
How  come — when  farmers  got  15  per 
cent  less?  The  answer  is  a  44  per  cent 
increase  in  marketing  costs. 


RETAIL  PRICE  RISE  HASN'T  HIT  ALL  FOOD 
GROUPS.  Bakery  and  cereal  products,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  each  climbed 
around  40  per  cent.  But  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  fats  and  oils  actually  cost  con- 
siderably less  today  than  in  194749. 


MARKETING  TAKES  EVER  MORE  OF  CON- 
SUMERS' RETAIL  FOOD  DOLLAR.  At  war's 
end,  farmers  got  over  half  of  every  retail 
dollar.  Today  they  receive  just  over  one- 
third.  The  rest  goes  to  process,  package, 
transport  and  distribute  the  food  the 
farmer  grows. 
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DATA  ARE  FOR  MARKET  BASKET  OF  FARM  FOOD  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  OF  1952  PURCHASES  OF  URBAN  FAMILIES 
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RISING  COSTS  ARE  KEY  TO  MARKETING 
BILL  Food  marketing  is  a  giant  $46  bil- 
lion a  year  operation,  employing  4.8  mil- 
lion workers.  All  costs  have  risen  in  the 
last  15  years,  but  labor  costs — the  big- 
gest item — count  most.  Average  hourly 
earnings,  now  $2.17,  have  doubled  since 
1947-49.  Still  workers  in  food  processing 
firms  don't  make  as  much  as  those  in 
manufacturing  as  a  whole. 


WORKERS  EARN  MORE  BUT  PRODUCE 
MORE,  TOO.  Retail  food  prices  would  be 
higher  today  if  output  per  man-hour 
hadn't  increased.  While  earnings  have 
nearly  doubled  since  1947-49,  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  product  have  gone  up  only  36 
per  cent.  Marketing  services  have  mush- 
roomed since  1940  with  a  smaller  in- 
crease in  employment. 


FOOD  IS  A  BARGAIN  DESPITE  MARKETING 
COST  INCREASES.  Personal  income  has 
increased  far  more  than  food  expendi- 
tures in  the  last  15  years.  What's  more, 
we're  buying  more  meat  and  other  high 
quality  foods  which  would  have  added  to 
the  food  bill  even  if  prices  hadn't  risen. 


Figures  are  for  USDA's  market  basket  of 
farm  foods  representing  quantities  pur- 
chased by  an  urban  wage  earner  or  cleri- 
cal worker  family  in  1952. 
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WHAT  WE  SPEND  FOR  FOOD 


Share  of  total  income  per  person 
spent  for  food  in  1963.  Total  in- 
come is  income  before  taxes.  By 
comparison,  in  1953  we  spent  19.6 
per  cent  on  food. 


Share  of  disposable  income  per 
person  spent  for  food  in  1963  is 
our  take-home  pay,  after  taxes.  In 
1953  we  spent  22.4  per  cent  on 
food. 


Share  of  consumer  expenditures 
per  person  spent  for  food  in  1963. 
Consumer  expenditures  are  our  day 
to  day  living  costs.  In  1953  we 
spent  24.3  per  cent  on  food. 


HOW  WE  COMPARE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
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Daydreaming  about 

shish  kebab  or  pasta  or  tortillas 

as  you  push  your  grocery  cart  down  the  aisles? 

Mesmerized  by  row  on  row  of  the  familiar  and 

exotic,  colorful  and  all  at  your 

fingertips?  The  U.S.  housewife 

buys  foods  from  all  over  the  nation 

and  world  and  still  comes  home 

with  almost  80  per  cent *  of  her  spending 

money  left  over. 

Consumers  here  spend 

a  smaller  share  of  their 

incomes  on  food  than  the  citizens  of 

any  other  country. 

Canadians  come  very 

close  to  the  same 

"a  lot  left  over"  status, 

but  expenditures  for 

food  as  a  percentage  of  total 

private  consumption 

expenditures  range  all 

the  way  up  to  more 

than  50  per  cent 

in  some  parts  of  the  world. 


1 1960  figures, 
nited  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook,  1961 
(Note:  1963  U.S.  figure— 20  per  cent. 
3  U.S.  food  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
disposable  income— 13Qper  cent.) 


